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BOOK REVIEWS 



An Abridged History of Greek Literature. By Alfred and Maurice Croiset. 
Authorized Translation, by George F. Heffelbower, A. M., Professor of 
Greek in Carroll College. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. 569. 
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The large edition of Alfred and Maurice Croiset's Histoire de la litterature grecque, 
in five volumes, 1887-99, mav fairly be said to be the best history of Greek literature 
that has as yet appeared in any language. It combines the fine literary feeling and 
lightness of touch of the French classical scholars with the thorough investigation of 
details and the wealth of learning which characterize the best German works on the 
subject. The abridgment of this work, in one volume, gives an excellent outline of 
the subject, and though its authors modestly say that it is not a work of erudition, 
it is based on a work of great erudition, and it offers sufficient text, together with an 
ample bibliography and citation of authorities, for the purposes of the practical school- 
man, the undergraduate student, and the general reader. 

While the idea of making this abridged edition available to those who are unable 
to use the original was a thoroughly good one, the task of translating such a masterpiece 
is one of enormous difficulty. It calls for a thorough acquaintance with the French 
language, which perhaps offers more traps for the unwary and problems for the careful 
translator than any other modern tongue; a command of the fullest resources of 
English; and finally, as a check on one's results, an exhaustive knowledge of the Greek 
literature in all its branches. It will readily be admitted that one must seek far to 
find a translator who possesses these requirements, and one may be well lenient in his 
judgment of one who falls short of them. Translation is, I believe, a much more 
difficult art than it is commonly realized to be, and this is especially true of the transla- 
tion of a work on such a subject, which is itself a model of style and diction. 

At first sight, Professor Heffelbower seems to have done his work remarkably 
well, for the translation as a whole reads smoothly, in spite of some Gallicisms in 
English dress, and a few sentences that follow the wording of the original so closely 
as not to express its real meaning. A more searching examination, however, shows 
that he has not succeeded in escaping all of the many pitfalls which beset his path. 
Some of the errors, indeed, are so astounding from one who has lived in Paris that one 
is inclined to suspect that part of the work was intrusted to other hands and not revised 
by the translator with sufficient care. The authors are said to have read the manu- 
script, but they must have done this with a perfunctoriness born of confidence in the 
translator, or their command of English cannot be very great. In some cases a deeper 
knowledge of the subject would have called Professor Heffelbower's attention to the 
errors. 

In spite of these lapses — which, after all, are few in number considering the extent 
of the work — the book as a whole may be commended to students of Greek literature, 
who are unable to use the original, as a measurably satisfactory presentation in English 
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of a work of unquestioned excellence. If Professor Heffelbower has not been able 
to attain the high ideal which he has set himself in his preface, he has at least given us 
a readable translation, which his publishers have issued in an attractive and handy 
volume. 

John C. Roue. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 



Mediaeval and Modern History. By Philip Van Ness Myers. Revised Edition. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. 751. 

The general merits and defects of Myers' histories are so well known that detailed 
criticism of this work would not be helpful to most teachers. So far as subject-matter 
is concerned, this book is merely an abridgment in one volume of the author's well- 
known works, The Middle Ages, and The Modem Age, published in 1902 and 1903 
respectively. 

Within the past three years four single-volume textbooks have appeared which 
cover this field, and which are suitable for use in high schools, viz.: Robinson's, 
Munro and Whitcomb's, West's, and now Myers' revision. Teachers of mediaeval 
and modern history are fortunate in having such a variety of texts. There are certain 
advantages peculiar to each, and the wise teacher will see that the school library is 
supplied with several copies of each of these books. With the aid of the outline pre- 
pared by the New England History Teachers' Association, the large number of refer- 
ences for collateral reading to be found in the above texts, the two volumes of Robin- 
son's Readings in European History, and the recently published Source-Book of Medi- 
ceval History by Thatcher and McNeal, teachers of this period will have the material 
to do better work than ever before. 

There are certain features in the revised edition which add greatly to its value. 
In the first place, it is adequately illustrated. One hundred and thirteen cuts on a 
great variety of subjects will aid in relieving the monotony of the printed page, which 
has hitherto been a just cause for complaint. There are thirty colored maps, and nine 
sketch maps. The number and quality of these are satisfactory. 

The references to original sources and secondary works are given in an abridged 
form. They have the fault of being too general. What the average teacher, and 
pupil, most needs is a carefully selected list with definite references by pages. A new 
feature is the "Topics for Class Reports." These are suggestive, but here again the 
failure to give specific references will greatly hinder their usefulness. 

The period between the fall of Rome and Charlemagne is covered in sixty pages. 
This will meet with the approval of those teachers who believe that a review should be 
given to this period, whatever the previous preparation of the student. The abridg- 
ment appears to have been made with success, and the essential topics in the two-volume 
work are found in the present book. Many reviews of the former have appeared 
within the past two years, so that further detailed criticism is unnecessary. 

On the whole, this book compares favorably with the other texts covering this 

field. For the average school, where the course is taken by second-year students and 

covered in one year, this text is likely to prove very satisfactory. 

M. W. Jernegan. 
The University of Chicago. 



